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THE ROOFTREE 


SONNETS OF THE BLOOD 
I 


HAT is this flesh and blood compounded of 
But water seething with convulsive lime? 
This prowling strife of cells, sharp hate and love, 
Wears the long claw of flesh-devouring time. 
We who have seen the makers of our bone 
Bemused with history, then make more dust 
Pausing forever, and over their dust a stone, 
We know the chastened look of men who must 
Confess the canker gnawing the flesh flower 
And are made brothers by mortality; 
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That is our treason to the murderous hour 

To think of brothers, hard identity 

Not made of ash and lime by time undone 

Nor poured out quite when the life-blood has run. 


II 


Near to me as my flesh, my flesh and blood, 

And more mysterious, you are my brother; 

The light vaulting within your solitude 

Now studied burns lest you that rage should smother. 
It is a flame obscure to mortal eyes 

(Most like the fire that warms the deepest grave, 
For the cold grave’s the deepest of our lies) 

Of which our blood’s the long indentured slave. 
The fire that burns most secretly in you 

Does not expand you hidden and alone, 

For the same blaze consumes not one, but two, 
Me also, the same true marrow and bone 
Contrived and seasoned in a house of strife 

Built far back in the fundaments of life. 


II! 


My brother, you would never think me vain 
Or rude if I should praise your dignity. 
Perhaps I shall not. Dignity’s the stain 

Of mortal sin that knows humility. 
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Allen Tate 


Let me praise rather the hour when you were born 


Since if it’s vain ’twere only childlike so, 

I’ve heard that in the dark before that morn 
Considerate death would barely let you go. 

But you have lived as if to vindicate 

Once more our slavery to circumstance 

Not by contempt of our prescriptive fate 

But in your bearing towards its hour of chance, 
Which is a part so humble and so proud 

You'll think but little of it in your shroud. 


IV 


The times have changed, there is not left to us 
The vice of privilege, the law of form 

Who of our kin was pusillanimous 

And took the world so easy, SO by storm? 

Why none, unless we count it arrogance 

To cultivate humility in pride, 

To look but blushingly and half-askance 

On boots and spurs that went the devil’s ride. 
There was, remember, that Virginian 

Who took himself to be brute nature’s law 
And cared not what men thought him, a tall man 
Who meditated calmly what he saw 

Until he freed his negroes, lest he be 

Too strict with nature and than they less free. 
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V 


These generations that have sealed your heart 
Against the neighborly and easy joy 
Prefigured you to take the quiet part 

Of the secret mind while you were still a boy, 
Nay before that for it had all begun 

Even your courage to accept that fate 

In Shenandoah and along Bull Run 

Sunk in a time inimical to date, 

Wherefore you’re 1idden by time anxious of hours 
As a right tackle crouched upon the line 
Awaits the snapper-back before the towers 
Like granite, risen in the fall sunshine 

And towering higher when as the play begins, 
His team’s thrown back, and loses as he wins. 


VI 

Our elder brother, whom I had not seen 
These twenty years until you brought him back 
From the cyclonic West where he had been 
Stormed by the shaking furies in the track 
We know so well, which is these arteries 
You, elder brother, I am a little strange 
To you and you must study how to seize 
Mortality, that’s potent to derang« 
Corpuscles for designs that it may choose, 
Our blood is altered by the sudden death 
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Of one who of all persons could not use 
Life half so well as death. Let’s look beneath 
Her life. Perhaps hers only is our rest 
To study this, all lifetime may be best. 


VIl 


The fire I praise was once perduring flame 
Till it snuffs with our generation, out 

No matter, it’s all one, it’s but a name 

Not as late honeysuckle half so stout, 

So think upon it how the fire burns blue 

Its hottest, when the fury’s all but spent; 
Thank God the fuel is low, we’ll not renew 
Such length of flame into our firmament; 
Think too the rooftree crackles and will fall 
On us, who saw the sacred fury’s height 
Seated in her great chair with the black shawl 
From head to feet, burning with motherly light 
More spectral than November eve could mix 
With sunset, to blaze on her pale crucifix. 


VIII 


This message for you lest we both go down 
Scattered with no character to death, 

For death’s untutored so that when we drown 
Severed, must be told we breathed one breath; 
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Let it be said that sharp confusion stood, 

A vulture, at the heart of all our kin 

Until we heard the echo of our blood 

(Lost in the pulse of man) stricken with sin; 
For evil done these last two centuries 

We fulminate in exile from our earth 

Aged exclusions of blood memories 

Those superstitions of explosive birth, 

Until there’ll be of us not anything 

But gentle death, who is confusion’s king. 


IX 


‘ 


Not power nor the storied hand of God 

Shall keep us whole in this dissevering air 
Which is a stink upon this pleasant sod 

So foul, the hovering buzzard sees it fair. 

I ask you therefore will it end tonight 

And the moth tease again his windy flame, 
Or spiders eating their loves hide in the night 
At last, drowsy with self-devouring shame? 
This is the house of Atreus where we live 
Which one of us the Greek, perplexed with crime, 
Questions the future that with his lucid sieve 
Strains off the appointed particles of time; 

It is not spoken now, for time is slow, 
Which brother, you or I, shall swiftly go. 
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Captains of industry, your aimless power 
Awakens harsh velleities of time, 

Let you, brother, a captain in your hour 

Be zealous that your numbers are all prime 
Lest false division with sly mathematic 
Plunder the inner mansion of our blood 

The Thracian swollen with pride besiege the Attic 
Fierce lumber-jack felling the sacred wood: 

Yet the prime secret whose simplicity 

Your towering engine hammers to reduce, 
Though driven holds that bulwark of the sea 
Which breached will turn unspeaking fury loose 
To drown out him who swears to rectify 
Infinity—that has nor ear nor eye. 


MESSAGE FROM PARIS 


To Andrew Litle 


Their faces are bony and sharp but very red, despite that their ancestors 
nigh two hundred years have dwelt by the miasmal banks of tide- 
vaters where malarial fever maketh men gaunt and dosing with 


quinine shaketh them as with a palsy. 


, . » 
) <4mMerICa \L79Y) 


What years of the other times, what centuries 
Broken, divided up, and claimed? A few 
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Here and there to the taste, in vigilance 
Ceaseless but now a little stale, to keep us 
Fearless, not worried as the hare scurrying 
Without memory. 


Provence, 
The Renascence, the age of Pericles, each 
A broad, rich-carpeted stair to pride 
With manhood now the cost—they’re easy to follow, 
For the ways taken are all notorious, 
Lettered, sculptured and rhymed; 
Those others, incuriously complete, lost, 
Not by poetry and statues timed, 
Shattered by sunlight and the impartial sleet 
What years . . . what centuries 


Now only 
The bent eaves and the windows cracked, 
The thin grass picked by the wind 
Heaved by the mole; the hollow pine 
That screams in the latest storm—these, 
These emblems of twilight have we seen at length, 
And the man red-faced and tall seen, leaning 
In the day of his strength 
Not as a pine, but the stiff form 
Against the west pillar, 
Hearing the ox-cart in the street, 
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Allen Tate 
II 


His shadow gliding, a long nigger 
Gliding at his feet. 


Wanderers to the east, wanderers west: 
I followed the cold northern track 

And the sleet sprinkled the sea; 

The dim foam mounted the night, 

The ship, black monster, mounted 

The depths of night, 

The absolute, steady sea. 


With dawn came the gull to the crest 
Stared at the spray, fell asleep 

Over the picked bones the white face 
Of the leaning man drowned deep, 


The red-faced man, ceased wandering, 
Never came to the boulevards 

Nor covertly spat in the sawdust, 
Sunk in his collar 

Shuffling the cards. 


The man with the red face the stiff back 
| cannot see in the rainfall 

Down Saint-Michel by the quays, 

At the corner the wind speaking 
Destiny, the four ways. 
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I cannot see you 

The incorruptibles, 

Yours was a secret fate, 

The stiff-backed liars, the dupes; 
The universal blue 

Of heaven rots, 

Your anger is out of date- 

What did you say mornings 
Evenings, what? 

The bent eaves 

On the cracked house 

That ghost of a hound .. . 

The man red-faced and tall 

Will cast no shadow 

From the province of the drowned. 


THE WOLVES 


There are wolves in the next room waiting 

With heads bent low, thrust out, breathing 

At nothing in the dark: between them and me 

A white door patched with light from the hall 
Where it seems never (so still is the house) 

A man has walked from the front door to the stair. 
It has all been forever; a beast claws the floor. 

I have brooded on angels and archfiends 
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But no man has ever sat where the next room’s 
Crowded with wolves, and for the honor of man 

[ affirm that never have I before. Now while 

| have looked for the evening star at a cold window 
And whistled when Arcturus spilt his light, 

I’ve heard the wolves scuffle, and said: So this 

Is man; so—and what better conclusion is there— 
The day will not follow night, and the heart 

Of man has a little dignity, but less patience 
Than a wolf’s, and a duller sense that cannot 
Smell its own mortality. (This and other 
Meditations will be suited to other times 

After dog silence howls my epitaph.) 

Now remember courage, go to the door, 

Open it and see whether coiled on the bed 

Or cringing by the wall a savage beast, 

Maybe with golden hair, with deep eyes 

Like a bearded spider on a sunlit floor, 

Will snarl—and man can never be alone. 


Allen Tate 
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AUTUMN EQUINOX SI 
TO THE POET 


Over the pale shoulders of marble 

The trees throw down a shower of golden leaves; 

On lichen-painted boughs the last birds warble, 

And the wind grieves. C 


All night the wild teal, mallard and widgeon whistle Y 
Over my roof-top in a gale of wings; F] 
The hoof-beat of the hunter rings O 
On frosty thoroughfares. Light as a thistle 
The white swan glides, and desolately sings. 


TO THE UNFORTUNATE LOVER 


I awoke in the night; the wind was everywhere, L 
The frost lay thick and white on the sleeping city. P 
I had dreamed the strangest dream—it was a pity 
You still slept, you would have smiled to hear 

I have forgotten it now—I only know 

We were two leaves borne on an autumn wind, 
And one or the other of us fell far behind. 

We were lost as leaves are lost that lift and blow. R 


And I thought, “I will turn to her now, the night grows 
old. 
She will say, ‘Be still and sleep, it is only a dream; 
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Sterling North 


Sleep and be still—we are safe from the wind and the cold.’ 
And her breathing will flow again in a drowsy stream.” 
So I turned to your empty place, sprang up to call; 

But you were gone, and it wasn’t a dream at all. 


rO THE CLASSICIST 


City of wind, your jungle flowers 

Luminous through the autumn hours, 

Your street-lamps, clustered like white grapes, 
Flicker upon the ghostly shapes 

Of satyrs, fauns, and golden apes. 


rO THE FISHERMAN 


Now comes the frosty air, the husk and hoof, 
The wind of autumn piping high and thin. 
Look, while we slept the pool has built a roof 
Pale green and clear, a jewel set therein. 


The sunfish sleeps in ice, he knows no pain 
Save the long silence. Now the bitter chill 
Discovers the last recess of his brain; 

He quivers once, then stiffens and is still. 
Repeated on the tip of either gill 

The amethyst and azure of his eyes; 

And multitudinous the hues that rise 
From golden belly, glittering fin and scale. 
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He sleeps in ice, but he will wake again, 

Spawn in the shallows; swift and arrogant, 

Swim through green water, fight till breath is spent. 
He will forget the house where he has lain. 


TO THE METAPHYSICIST 


How may I tutor erring flesh 

To understand the changing year ?— 

How teach the nerves that would enmesh 

All loveliness encountered here? 


The heart beside its golden stream 

Like some wild bird perceives the frost, 

But caged and wingless it must dream ' 
Of seasons long forgot and lost. 


And what dumb sorrow, what despair, 

Will move my spirit troubled now, 

When the last bird has left the air 

And the last leaf has left the bough? 

Sterling North 

















MEMORIAL FOR DEAD FRIENDS 


When I remember my immortal dead 

And see the eyes that in a former time 

Looked at me, and recall the splendor shed 
God-like by those tall figures in their prime— 
And do not quite forget how one man spoke, 
And how one strode, and how another stood 
When the word came beneath which at a stroke 
His lofty tree splintered to useless wood— 

And how another, prouder than the rest, 
Accepted once my hand in evil hour; 

And how another from his own racked breast 
Brought me a secret and most healing power— 
Then I desire to live at any cost, 

Lest when I die these memories should be lost. 
Arthur Davison Ficke 
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“A RICHER DUST” 
For M. Z. M. 


“WUNDER UM VERDUN” 


It was not strange things had begun to grow y 
After a naked interval of blight— 

(Always the wind blew, and no grass to blow; 
Always the sun shone, and no flower to light). 

It seemed predestined that the riddled soil 

Must mix the silver nourishment of rain 

With the deep dead—until a green turmoil 

Of life was worming heavenward again: 

Tall grass hair-thin; wild rose as pale as bone; 
And queer-shaped fruit the color of soldiers’ eyes; 
Cold vines; cadaverous saplings, overgrown, 
Stretching triumphant fingers for the skies 

And promised light! . . . 


Only, at length a small 
Stunned group of men came—surly, but well trained 
In the swift use of scythes—and slashed it all 
Once more to earth . . . crosses alone remained. 



















Philip M. Harding 
AMERICAN CEMETERY 


Over the brave this amber mist of light 

Hangs without reason in the rippling air, 
Flushed, and impervious to the puzzled stare 
Of passing men; unquenchable to night. 

And all the day these birds fly, all day long 
Skimming the little crosses as though searching 
The source of this suspended gold—or perching 
At intervals to rake the place with song. 


Most reasonless. For ears pillowed in death 

Are stone, though all the birds of earth should sing; 
And lids of sleep rise not to the warm breath 

Of light blown down through hollow roots. Take wing, 
Dark birds of music, bear to other regions 

This wasted wreath of flame—dust are these legions. 
Philip M. Harding 
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TWO POEMS 


THE CHILDREN 


We heard the hoarse wild voices of the vandals, 
the running and hurrying 

of frightened feet, 

the pattering gusty firing. . . . 


So they brought us away 

to a sheltered playground 

where we heard nothing. 

Except sometimes 

the green curved shadows 

and columns of sunlight where we played 
shuddered with shock, 

and they said there had been an explosion 

in the city where all the noise was. 


We asked them about the noise— 

why it had killed so many of them, 

what it was like to die 

that brave men gloried in being killed 

and took brass bands and flags with them. 
But they looked away from us children 

to the sun in our playground, 

and whispered broken words 

that told us nothing. 

Till at last we saw how frightened they were, 
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Fohn Pudney 


how they wanted to forget; 
and we loved them— 

the few of them there were, 
so we did not ask any more. 


ORCHARD 


Spring comes up, thrusting grey-lipped clouds aside, 

I know its bugles, loud green sound of its drums: 

and then this white, this long-expected cherry-blossom 
unbelievably comes! 


O Christ! the cherry-blossoms how they rise !— 
white curve on curve, cluster and valiant spike, 
passionately, suddenly between me and the skies, 
messiah-like! 


Spring I go trysting with on some high hill 
and hear its bugles, loud green sound of its drums: 


and then this white . . . like a white messiah this cherry- 
blossom 
suddenly comes! 


Fohn Pudney 
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RELINQUISHMENT 


SAYING GOODBYE UNDER LILACS IN RAIN 


I think that for my leave-taking lilacs were 
A better thing than words, and for refrain 
To my inevitable and final serenade 

The monotone of rain. 


For you, my lady lover, I shall shape 

No phrases now, remembering your face; 

And my remembering were phrase enough 

Too precious far to gild with commonplace. \ 





Such attributes of sentiment I yield Lik 
To lesser lovers and to lighter loves. Blo 

Mine somehow heavy is, and to the earth Lik 
Returning, seeks its hermitage. on 
So in this time I spread the heart-shaped leaves He 

Heavy with rain and feeling of the branch, The 

Take of its clustering for epitaph Ad 

And of its lavender for condolence 

Du 

PLUMES OF THE GREA1 Bla 

She 

As wounded gods their wearers sink Ga: 
Each after each beneath the burden of their destiny His 
iY 


Reality they could not circumvent 
Gives them to legend and their night to dreams. 
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Nelson Del Bittner 


Victory denied, they rest in retrospect 


As something more than valiant over men; 
> | 


More to be envy ied that they lost 
Then pitied that they did not win. 
Nelson Del Bittner 


1960: THE LAST WAR 
\gainst the purple sky soft bombs were flowering, 
Like poisoned orange poppies. Hissing light 
Blossomed and guttered out. Bright sparks were showering, 
Like falling stars. A silence thick as night 
Swallowed the city. 
And his tired ears hurt. 


He saw white smoke curl up the sky in scrawls. 


The anti-aircraft guns began to spurt. 
A dull roar rose like distant waterfalls. 


Dull roaring broke in blasts of heavy thunder. 
Black wings swooped. Loud propellers cut the sky. 
Shells split the air. Skyscrapers ripped asunder. 
Gas clouds swirled down. .. . His throat and eyes got dry. 
His knees snapped. Something broke inside his head. 
(Ten million died that day, the papers said.) 

Thomas W. Duncan 
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THREE POEMS 
AUTUMN RAINDROPS 


From bough to bough the raindrops fly 
As the winds wing under an autumn sky. 
The earth is darkly overbent 

With the vast heavy firmament. 


O beautiful wet leaves and bar! 
That glow within the cloudy dark, 
You are as fleet with lovely light 
As raindrops shimmering in flight. 


You are as softly bright and rounded 
As the bright heart in darkness hounded 
The heart too falls from a cloudy birth 


Into the darkenings of earth. 
LEVELS 


I toe-danced on a tower-point 
Under the horn of the moon. 
I lost my balance when a breeze 
Rushed in with a trivial tune 
Oh the lightning vision, 
As I tumbled through space! 
And the gasp of my heart, 
Storm on my face! 
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It’s duller in the valley, 
Dancing’s rather slow 

Still it’s a way of living, 
And people come and go. 


GOD BLOWS A MESSAGE 


Through her gaunt cheeks and sunken eyes 
God blows a message 

Delivered at the first sunrise 
Of a forgotten age. 


Her fingers point not truthfuller 
To evanescence 
Than the soft planetary whirr, 


Eternity’s pretence. 


The soul that disarranges hair 
Puts out the firefly- 


And strewed the stars upon the air 


And gave them word to die. 


Edward Sapir 


Edward Sapir 
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FRUITS OF RAIN 
MEN WALK IN RAIN 


Men walk in rain with a furious quiet on them, 
Thinking the rain a fruit from the tree of sky, 
Or the wine of stars, or a silver stratagem 
Keeping their singleness from the passer-by. 


They walk coolly nourished in the separate calm, 
Remembering trees in moonlight with a glow 
Like phosphorescence on them for a balm. 

They follow lonely roads they do not know. 


Only before the sudden glare of light, 
Thrown wetly from a window, do they see 
How lost their image in the terrible night, 
And run and hide their small mortality. 


I SEEK THE ORCHID 


Tree moss hangs down like water 
In green and temporal waves, 
Light-shafted, pale; the forest 
Repeats the ocean’s caves. 


Like any sea-washed diver 
Breasting spray, I tread 
The foamy drench to gather 
The orchid from its bed. 
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Howard McKinley Corning 


Not that the waves may smother, 
Not that my eyes may seal, 

Yet this green and eerie glamour 
Fastens me like steel. 


Wildly, that I be unfathomed 

Of this strange miracle, 

My own seeks the cloven foot-print, 
The orchid clutched like a shell. 


THE MEADOW BROOK RUNS OVER 


Whatever intentions 

The brook had at first, 
It broke its dimensions, 
The meadow immersed. 


The blade stood up silver; 
The flower wore pearl; 
The bee could not pilfer 
Nor warm wind uncurl. 

A temporal sea 

To the lark and the plover, 


The sky looked to be 
As under as over. 


The oak was a dwarf. 
The water-skate ran his 
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Prow from the wharf 
Of the clover-side crannies. 


A month, and new flowers 
Will never say, here 

Lay water for hours. 

So heaven draws near, 


Antiphonal, seen 
A seasonless season— 
Then lost in-between 
The dream and the reason. 
Howard McKinley Corning 


KANSAS BOY 


This Kansas boy who never saw the sea 

Walks through the young corn rippling at his knee 

As sailors walk; and when the grain grows higher 

Watches the dark waves leap with greener fire 

Than ever oceans hold. He follows ships, 

Tasting the bitter spray upon his lips, 

For in his blood up-stirs the salty ghost 

Of one who sailed a storm-bound English coast. 

Across wide fields he hears the sea winds crying, 

Shouts at the crows—and dreams of white gulls flying. 
Ruth Lechlitnes 
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THE LITTORAL 


PARAGUAY 


In the early hours the lovebirds 
colonized the palm. 


We were looking for a totem. 
Finding nothing 
but the Indian smells, 


we booked the next boat to Janeiro. 


On the east coast, 





where the sun deflects the falcons 

from their sea-positions, 

we found a blessed frére 

with no cathedral 

but the daisies in May, 

living on milk and wafers, 

with the cross in one hand 

and the anatomy of sorrow in the other. 


AMULET 


But you are ideal, 

O figurette 

and cool as camphor. 
You wander formal 


in an ice-green panelette. 
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The small blue eyes 

are set in jadework. 

And your hand stings 
like a drop of witch-hazel. 


Bless the white throat 
of this lady 

drinking clabber milk 
at a buffet lunch. 


SEALIGHT 


After the jostling on canal streets 

and the orchids blowing in the windows 
I work in cut glass and majolica, 

and hear the plectrum of the angels. 


My thoughts keep dwelling on the littoral, 
where china clocks tick in the cold shells 
and the weeds slide in the equinox. 

The night is cold for love. 


We favor the chorus 
and the antistrophe of the sealight. 


SONG 


Turning as from an instrument 
the faces open like a choir, 
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Carl Rakosi 


shining from the pillars 
in quadragesimal sentiment. 


The eyes are folded and assume 
a coronation music. 

One by one the fluent breaths 
respond in the gloom. 


Briefly the eyes uphold 
their warm heroic acclamations. 
Briefly the voices touch; 


the eyes grow cold. 


HANDEI 


The pic colo of heaven 

climbed thie scales. 

A blue cusp sank 

like gauze 

The book of dawn 

tell open on my brow, 

a chronicle of the eternal virgin 
graciously held 

by archimandrite hands. 

I saw divisions like the zodiac, 
and from the blue 

the ice-light of an afternoon. 


Carl Rakost 
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COMMENT it t 


GIVE HIM A NOBEL PRIZI 


wit 
T takes a great deal of talking to promote a cause—a Po 
great deal of talking and writing and printing, of paper — 
and envelopes and postage-stamps; in this capitalistic age litt 
it takes capital. This is true of even so unsubstantial a | 
cause as promotion of the arts, of even so tenuous a cause oul 
as encouragement of that most elusive of the arts—poetry. of 
For twenty years we have devoted to this cause as much re 
breath as we could put into words—for utterance or the wm 
printing-press, and as many dollars as we could rake or be 
scrape together. Twenty years is but a moment in human ral 
hstory, and but a brief period in literary records, so per an 
haps we should rejoice that a certain amount of progress wo 
must be admitted, that the poet’s lot, while not yet on a pla 
just level with that of his peers in the other arts, is a littl lis! 
more comfortable today than a score of years ago. sp! 
Unquestionably something has been done. The poet is he 
now recognized as a fellow-citizen, no longer a mere joke the 
of the paragraphers. He does not need to die befor | 
acquiring a modicum of respect or even a romantic glamour ha 
of honor. He is not expected to starve and endure other Po 
privations in order to gain an experience of suffering oF 
necessary to the practice of his art. It is somewhat less ir 
difficult than it was in 1912 for him to get his work before an 
the public in magazines and prettily printed first editions, th 
even though that same over-frugal public usually sees to SCé 
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it that the first edition shall be also the last. He is even 
listed annually among the Pulitzer prize-winners. along 
with a playwright, a novelist, an editorial-writer, etc.; and 
Poetry hands out annually a few smaller prizes to its best 
contributors. Yes, the poet’s audience has grown—a 
little—and conditions for him have improved. 

But oh, so little the up-hill work has been sO slow that 
our viol must still sound a plaintive air. If the basic chord 
of that air is keyed inevitably to dollars, that is merely a 
recognition of the fact that money talks in our modern 
world, that money is the gauge by which all activities must 
be measured. Without its fundamental aid not only would 
railroads never run, factories never work, cities go dark 
and idle for lack of power and light; but also architecture 
would draw plans in vain, orchestras would be hushed, 
plays would go unacted, books would never be pub- 
lished, and poems yes, even so delicate a drift of 
spiritual weather—would be stifled in the poet’s throat; 
he would never get his song uttered against the noise of 
the world, perhaps never discover he was born to sing. 

Now, what does this rich country do for its poets? | 
have mentioned the annual Pulitzer Prize of $1,000, and 
Poretrry’s annuals—one of $200 and three or four of $100 
or less. The Guggenheim Foundation has listed of late 
from one to four or five poets among its over-seventy 
annual fellowships. That, so far as I remember, completes 
the meagre list of awards in the worst-paid and most 
scantily rewarded of all the arts. 
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By way of contrast: The American Academy in Rome 
accords three years of luxurious support and income to 
young architects, painters, sculptors and musicians. 
Numerous schools educating students in these four arts 
offer large prizes, travelling scholarships up to $1,500, and 
many lesser scholarships. Exhibitions in our large cities 
offer annual prizes, up to $2,500 and all permanently 
endowed, for works of painting and sculpture; in the 
Chicago Art Institute two annual exhibitions net $11,00¢ 
in prizes; and a private company—-the Chicago Galleries 
Association—gave this year no less than $7,000 in twenty 
prizes, ranging from $750 to $250, for pictures, not a 
masterpiece among them, shown in its members’ exhibi- 
tion. The Juillard Foundation educates young musicians; 
the Eastman company, or its head, does great things—I 
don’t remember what—for music; and last year someone 
gave a prize of $5,000 in a competition for an American 
musical composition, etc., etc. Large prizes are offered 
also for first novels, and novels may be chosen by Book- 
of-the-Month clubs, and listed among best sellers. 

But poetry is still, as I said nineteen years ago, the 
Cinderella of the arts. Most poetry magazines are unable 
to pay their contributors anything at all, and the rates 
paid for verse by other periodicals are absurdly small. 








One of Porrry’s earliest editorials expressed our hope of 


gradually increasing our rates until they should be com- 
mensurate with prices paid in the other arts; but alas, 
we have never been able to raise by even one-per-cent our 
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checks to poets, while all other indispensables—rent, 
printing, paper, etc.—have nearly doubled. One of the 
most distinguished poets in this country sold us a thirteen- 
page poem for $100, when any painter of equal rank would 
get $5,000 for a picture of no higher quality, representing 
no greater outlay of time and skill and emotional energy. 
Vachel Lindsay was paid $20 for General Booth, a poem 
which made him famous and will unquestionably be 
remembered. Joyce Kilmer received from Poetry $6 for 
Trees, probably the most quoted poem of our time, which 
has made a fortune for motto-card and music publishers. 
Examples of such ridiculous inadequacy might be multi- 
plied ad infinitum, but these are representative. 

Our contemporary, the Poetry World, published in July 
a letter from Bert Cooksley, a young poet we have printed, 
which is much to the point. He said, in part: 

I’m trying to figure out why poets can’t live as decently as the average 
plumber’s helper. They furnish a quality of sentiment and beauty 
which this cock-eyed world needs more sorely every year. They repre- 
sent the highest national h 





n virtue and patriotism in its true mean- 
ing. They are sung and recited in every hall on earth. And by God, 


they don’t get enough actual money for living as a movie usher! 

Let a poet, a fine one, whose message of beauty is so powerful it can 
plunge nations in war and out of it again—let him raise a little squawk 
for existence and he’s promptly told to cut his hair and go to work at 
a man’s trade! Even his prizes are piddling—utterly piddling. In 


architecture, painting, sculpture, glass-blowing and sausage-making they 
»F I ‘ - g the) 
have prizes ranging up to $25,000. . . . Man is born to the words of the 
poet and a poet’s word 





» with him to the grave; the poets write his 








songs and marches, his | ds and love sonnets, his odes and elegies; but 
nan setting out a sum of money whereby every 


year, say, $10,000 is awarded a poet for ultra performance 
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Poetry would like to strike for an adequate annual 
prize, a kind of Nobel Prize, for poets—or if not annual, 
then biennial, or even five-yearly—a prize of from $25,000 
to $50,000, the income of which would at least keep a 
family from starvation and a poet from desperate and 
engrossing worry. This is not an extravagant demand; 
there are many millionaires who are looking around for 
adequate memorials, and, being near-sighted and unim- 
aginative, are falling back upon hospitals and universities. 
To these I would appeal in behalf of an ill-rewarded class 
of artists whose mighty task it is to make their age 
immortal. 

Ted Olson, whose Salute to Norway our readers may 
remember, has been spending some months in the native 
country of his ancestors. On July sth he wrote us: 

It has been refreshing to live in a country where arts and letters are 

ized as something more than a Cinderella sister; where the names 
of Sigrid Undset and Knut Hamsun are known and revered in the 
remotest and meanest mountain farms; where a leading newspaper— 
the Aften Posten (Evening Post) of Oslo—can devote six-sevenths of its 


front page to launching a campaign for subscriptions for a gift to a 
prominent poet . . . ¢fc. 


This in little Norway! Imagine the Chicago Tribune 
doing as much for Vachel Lindsay, whose poems will be 
an undying honor to Illinois; or the Boston Transcript for 
Robert Frost, or the New York Times or Herald-Tribune 
for Robinson or Miss Millay! Yet these and other poets of 
the first rank, and most of our poets of the second rank, 
have lived for years of their lives on the ragged edge of 
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financial disaster, earning from their art too little for the 
most meagre personal support, not to speak of a living 
for their families. I repeat that here is an opportunity for 
one of our numerous multi-millionaires to win undying 
honor and gratitude. The Nobel Prizes are the most 
famous awards in the world; they enable men and women 
of scientific and literary distinction to continue under 
easier conditions work of incalculable value to the present 
and future generations. We call upon some man of wealth 
and appreciative imagination to establish such a generous 
prize for poets. H. M. 


REVIEW 
CATULLUS RESARTUS 


The Poems of Catullus, translated by Horace Gregory. 

Covici-Friede, Inc. 

Catullus was a violent youngster, to whom life was an 
experience of the senses, not of the intellect. His capacity 
for imposing discipline was exhausted on his art. He 
could write poetry. He published one little book of what 
he considered light verse. and encouragement led him to 
try a few set pieces in the more ambitious neoteric fashion 
popular at the time. He died young, at thirty. His 
literary executor swept together an indiscriminate edition 
of his collected works. We have now, all told, a hundred 
and sixteen poems; we have no substantial knowledge of 
any greater lyric poet. 
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Mr. Gregory’s enthusiasm for Catullus has led bim to 
offer a new translation free from the accretions of tradition, 
and to represent the poet afresh, clear and bright and 
strong in twentieth century language and symbol. The 
poet who makes an attempt of this kind imposes on him- 
self difficulties, and invites on himself criticism, from which 
the lay scholar is exempt. Not much, beyond accuracy 
and respectability, is expected of the latter; he may with 
impunity reduce all his originals to a common level of 
deadness. But the term “creative artist,” indicating a 
different standard for the poet-translator, often leads him 
into temptation: to shun laborious scholarship (‘‘creative 
insight” is so much better), to recreate his originals, to 
write his poets over again, to bring them to life in his 
own image. So he should not only set himself to a 
thorough study of the poet he is about to translate, but 
he should strictly examine, and expect his critics to 
examine, his own special qualifications. 

As to these, it seems to me, Mr. Gregory’s begin and 
end with an amiable intention. His scholarship falters, 
and he occasionally mistranslates. He has divested 
Catullus of his toga and sandals, and has, almost too 
vigorously, insisted on lending him one of his own suits, 
a pair of shoes, and a hat. The essence of Catullus, in 
process of filtering out the impurities of tradition, has 
been passed through the screen of Mr. Gregory’s person- 
ality, but has been so flavored and colored by the process 
that the original has been transmuted. The poems in 
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Chelsea Rooming House illustrate this incompatibility of 
temperament. Mr. Gregory is not a lyric poet. Catullus, 
as I have said, had no intellectual or metaphysical turn 
of mind. He was savage, intense, aristocratic, personal, 
tender; Mr. Gregory is moody, contemplative, proletarian, 
objective, compassionate. These differences, too great to 
be reconciled in reality, might have been made less 
apparent by the exercise of greater self-abnegation on 
the part of the translator. 

There are, moreover, three specific counts on which Mr. 
Gregory fails as a translator of Catullus. To begin with 
he has no sense of form: he does not appreciate how 
strictly the poet was constrained by his metrical models, 
nor how skilfully, indebted to them for proportion, he 
graced them by his art. Secondly, he has too much eye 
and not enough ear: he expands images, or invents them; 
he offers novel or complicated arrangements of the 
printed page: where is the vowel-music of Catullus? 
Finally—and this fault is as bad as any—Mr. Gregory is 
prolix. It takes him sixty-six words to translate thirty- 
three; and what Catullus suggests to him he makes 
elaborately explicit to us. He expands lyric intensity 
into diffuse rhetoric; this is not Catullus. 

The publishers, I think, deserve some calling to account. 
This is an expensive book, purporting to be a “definitive” 
edition. If so, the purchaser has a right to expect more 
than ordinary care in design, proofreading, typesetting, 
and similar practical details. Misprints are numerous. 
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The English text, on the right, does not accurately bal- 
ance the Latin, on the left. Mr. Gregory’s prolixity has 
of course complicated the problem of arrangement, and 
confusion has been worse confounded by the introduction 
of Zhenya Gay’s pretty pictures. I think these are silly; 
they enhance the faux bon effect of a pretentious and dis- 
appointing volume. Rolfe Humphries 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 


This year we have the pleasure of awarding six prizes, 
the first being two hundred dollars, three others one 
hundred, and two of fifty dollars each. We list them with 
grateful acknowledgment to the donors: 

The Helen Haire Levinson Prize, to be awarded for the 
eighteenth time through the generosity of Mr. 
Salmon O. Levinson, the internationally distinguished 
Chicago lawyer and publicist. 

The Guarantor’s Prize, to be awarded for the nineteenth 
time, and provided this year by Mrs. Celeste A. 
McVoy, of Chicago. 

The Friday Club Prize, provided, as five times pre- 
viously, by the Friday Club, a literary society of 
Chicago women, and usually honoring a young poet 
who has not yet published a volume. 

The Midland Authors’ Prize, to be awarded, as in 1929 
and 1930, to some poet owing allegiance to one of the 
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twelve midland states represented in the society’s 
membership. 

A Lyric Prize, provided by Miss Marian Gheen, a 
prominent decorative artist of Chicago. 

A Special Lyric Prize, offered in memory of his mother 
by an anonymous poet who has been permitted to 
make his own choice, from the year’s twelve numbers, 
of the poem to receive the award. 

We strongly recommend to other clubs, and to in- 
dividuals of generous disposition as well, the endowment 
of prizes and scholarships for poets similar to those given 
annually, in a number of our large cities, to painters, 
sculptors, architects and musicians. The Guggenheim 
Foundation is the only public endowment which allows 
poets to enjoy its fellowships, whereas large annual awards 
—$1000, $1500, even $2500—are permanently endowed to 
reward excellence in the other arts. 

In order to encourage such endowments, either as gifts 
or bequests, it is our annual custom to suggest two plans 
which offer as much progressiveness and fluidity, and free- 
dom from local and conservative prejudices, as any artistic 
endowment in perpetuity can hope for. 

Both plans imply an endowment fund in the keeping of some reputable 
trust company, the income from this fund to supply the annual award. 

Under the first plan the donor, aided by the editor of Porrry and other 
carefully chosen advisers, would appoint the first committee of award—a 
jury strictly professional, consisting of poets only; this jury to be self- 
perpetuating through the triennial resignation of one member and elec- 


tion of a new one. Under the second, let the presidents of three widely 
separated institutions—say, the Universities of California and Illinois, 
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this committee bestow the award. 


constructive and inspiring. 


We proceed with the awards. 


year, is awarded to 
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and the Poetry Society of America; or Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, and the Poetry Society of South Carolina; or any other repre- 
sentative three—let such a group of colleges or societies be requested each 
year by the custodian of the fund (the trust company) to appoint each a 
member of the committee of awards, such committee-member to be a 
poet of high repute, one not in their faculty or board of officers. And let 


It would be for the donor to decide whether his gift or bequest should 
be used for scholarships—that is, student awards to young poets; or for 
awards of honor, so to speak, to poets who have done high service in the 
art. If the award be generously large, the honor would become 
correspondingly conspicuous, and this fact would be a strong influence 
toward the worthy di of it, as in the case of the Nobel Prize. 

We strongly hope that some man or woman of sufficient wealth may 
be moved to follow this suggestion—someone who would like to turn out 
of the beaten paths with a gift or bequest, and do something original, 


As the editors and the advisory committee of Porrry 
constitute the jury of awards, their poems are hors 
concours, this year’s entries being the sonnet-sequence 
Address to the Doomed, by George Dillon, in the issue of 
October, 1930; The Return and Revolt, by Eunice Tietjens, 
also in October, 1930; the group of nine poems Aéout 
Women, by Jessica Nelson North, in November, 1930; 
Pavlova Dead, by Harriet Monroe, in March, 1931; the 
group of seven poems, Split Rock, by Lew Sarett, in May; 
and the group of six Lyrics, by George Dillon, in June. 


Tue Heven Haire Levinson Prize of two hundred 
dollars, for a poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States, published in Porrry during its nineteenth 
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Epwna Sr. Vincent MILLay 


now resident in Austerlitz, New York, for her Three 
Sonnets, first printed in our issue of October, 1930, and 
included last April in her volume, Fatal Interview. 


Previous awards have been as follows: 

1914—Carl Sandburg, for Chicago Poems. 
1915—Vachel Lindsay, for The Chinese Nightingale. 
1916—Edgar Lee Masters, for A// Life in a Life. 
1917—Cloyd Head, for Grotesques. 

1918—J. C. Underwood, for The Song of the Cheechas. 
1919—H. L. Davis, for Primapara. 

1920—Wallace Stevens, for Pecksniffiana. 
1921—Lew Sarett, for The Box of God. 
1922—Robert Frost, for The Witch of Coos. 
1923—Edwin Arlington Robinson, for Avene! Gray. 
1924—Amy Lowell, for Evelyn Ray. 

1925—Ralph Cheever Dunning, for The Four Winds. 
1926—Mark Turbyfill, for 4 Marriage with Space. 
1927—Maurice Lesemann, for New Poems. 
1928—Elinor Wylie, for Four Poems. 
1929—Marjorie Allen Seiffert, for Bread Out of Iron. 
1930—Hart Crane, for The Bridge. 


Tue Guarantor’s Prize of one hundred dollars—our 
oldest prize, dating from 1913—is awarded to 


Wiiiram Cartos WILLIAMS 


of Rutherford, New Jersey. This award, suggested by 
The Botticellian Trees in the February issue, is intended 
rather as a recognition of the value and very individual 
quality of this poet’s work, not only in earlier issues of 
Poetry but in other periodicals and in his books of verse. 
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This prize, or other prizes similar in intent, have been previously 
awarded as follows: 

1913—Vachel Lindsay, for General William Booth Ente 

1915—Constance Skinner, for Songs of the Coast-dwelle 

1915—“H. D.,” for Poems. 

1916—John Gould Fletcher, for Arizona Poems. 

1917—Robert Frost, for Snow. 

1918—Ajan Syrian, for From the Near East. 

1919—Marijorie Allen Seiffert, for The Old Woman 

1920—Edna St. Vincent Millay, for The Beanstalk. 

1921—Ford Madox Hueffer Ford, for 4 Hou 

1922—Alfred Kreymborg, for Pianissimo. 

1923—Lola Ridge, for The Fifth-floor Window. 

1924—Amanda Hall, for The Ballad of Three § 

1925—Leonora Speyer, for Ballad of a Lost Hou 

1926—Agnes Lee, for New Poems. 

1927—Malcolm Cowley, for Blue Juniata 

1928—Marion Strobel, for Lost City. - 

1929—H. Boner, for Memoranda of Various Phenomena. 

1930—Abbie Huston Evans, for On This Hill. 


rs into Heaven, 


sllers. 


THe Fripay Crus Prize of one hundred dollars is of 
awarded to in 


Haroitp Lewis Cook 


now a resident of Avon, Connecticut, for his group of five 
poems, Things Descried, in the September issue. 
As in 1922, 1924, and 1927, the Friday Club Prize honors 
a young poet who has not yet published a volume. The \ 
only exception was in 1929, when the Friday Club Prize 
went to Helen Hoyt, author of two books, for her group in 
Poetry, Something of Earth. al 


Previous awards of the Young Poet’s Prize have been as follows 
1916—Muna Lee, for Foot-notes. th 
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1918—Emanuel Carnevali, for The Splendid Commonplac 
1919¢—Mark Turbyfill, for poems of 1917-18-19. 

19 -Maurice Lesemann, for 4 Man Walks in the Wind. 
1921—Hazel Hall, for R petitions. 

1922—Robert J. Roe, for 4 Sailor’s Note-book. 
1923—H. Stuart, for Poems. 

1924—Marjorie Meeker, for 4 Dialogue and Lyri 
1925—George Dillon, for Preludes. 

g26—Marie Luhrs, for Patterns for Weaver 

1927—Leo C. Turner, for Jn Oklahoma. 

1928—Ted Olson, for Blizzard. 

929—James J. Ryan, for Gray Leaves and Gold. 
1930—Elder Olson, for Poems. 


THE Mipianp Auruors Prize of one hundred dollars, 


offered for the work of some poet of one of the twelve mid- 


land states represented in the society, is awarded to 
Ropert FItzGERALD 


of Springfield, Illinois, for Mutations, a group of five poems 
in the August issue. 


Previous awards have been as follows: 

1929—Gladys Campbell, for Seven Poems. 

1930—Polly Chase Boyden, for poems in Poetry and in her book, 
Toward Equilibrium 





[He Lyric Prize of fifty dollars, offered by Miss 
Marian Gheen, is awarded to 
Basi BuNTING 
an English poet now living mostly in Rapallo, Italy, for 
his poem, Villon, in the issue of October, 1930, especially 


the song in its first section. 
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A special Lyric Prize of fifty dollars, offered by an 
anonymous poet in memory of his mother, for a poem of 
our nineteenth year chosen by himself, is awarded to 


He.Len Hoyt , 


(Mrs. W. W. Lyman) of St. Helena, California, for her 
sequence of three lyrics, For One Who Died in Spring, 
printed in the March issue. 

To complete our record, a number of special prizes 
should be listed: 


The Award of Honor, a prize of $500 awarded three years ago to 
Vachel Lindsay. 

Our earliest award, a prize of $250 offered in PorTry’s first number 
for the most distinguished poem of our first year, was awarded in Novem 
ber, 1913, to William Butler Yeats, for The Grey Rock, and by him passed i 
on to a younger poet, Ezra Pound; all but $50, which Mr. Yeats reserved 
for a book-plate. 

A War Poem Prize of $100, awarded to Louise Driscoll for Meta! 
Checks, as the best poem of war or peace included in our War Number 
of November, 1914. 

A Play Prize of $100 awarded to Wallace Stevens for Three Traveler 
Watch a Sunrise, printed in Poetry for July, 1916, as the best one-act 
poetic play received in a prize contest. 

A Lyric Prize of $100, awarded in 1928 to Horace Gregory, for Pri 


Pe | 

er’s Song. | 
The Walter Van Rensselaer Berry Prize of $100, awarded in 1928 t 

Emanuel Carnevali, for Night and other poems. 


The Peace Poem Prize of $250, awarded, 1929, (by a special jury of 
poets after a contest) to Charles A. Wagner for The Unknown Soldier. 

The Fohn Reed Memorial Prize of $100, suspended this year but we 
hope not permanently, has been awarded as follows: 

1924—Marya Zaturensky, for Elegies over Fohn Reed. 

1925—Countee P. Cullen, for Threnody for a Brown Girl. 

1926—Herbert S. Gorman, for Desultory Epistle 
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1927—Jessica Nelson North, for Impersonal and other poems. 
1928—Elizabeth Madox Roberts, for Ballet Song of Mary. 

g29—Archibald MacLeish, for his poetry in general. 

1930—Louise Bogan, for her poetry in general. 

Che Friends of American Writers, the club of Chicago women which 
st year started the Chicago Foundation for Literature, has given the 
ollowing prizes of $100 through Poerry: 

1928—Sterling North, for Round and Round. 

1929—Winifred Welles, for The Heart of Light. 

1930—Elder Olson, for Poems (group of eight). 


Besides the awards above listed, the following poems of 
ir nineteenth year receive Honorable Mention: 
Panorama, by Marion Strobel (July). 
Pointed Leaves, by Wesley Ames (Septer 
With Wings, by pet Wrynn 
Let No Wind ¢ 
Leaves, by Gladys Ca :mpbell (January). 
Six Poems, by Audrey W urdemann (May). 
of the Year, by Norman Macleod 
10 Poems, by Sherry Mangan (July). 
Dance Poems, by Mark Turbyfill (September). 
Across the vest by Bus, by Robert L. Roe (April) 
Before You (group), by Carl Rakosi (February). 
Obsequy, by Ben Maddow (May) 
Vera Cruz, by Solon R. Barber 
The Mountains, by Emanuel Carnevali (August). 
These Are Cats, by Richard Hart (July). 
Aux Condamnés, by Kenneth W. 
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Bitter Days, by Leslie Dykstra (January). 
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Low Mona, E. Burklund 
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Cruel Beauty, by Siddie Joe Johnson (July) 
Strong Roots, by Seth James (August). 

Slow Dance, by David Cornel De Jong (April). 
The Outcast, by Geoffrey Johnson (September). 


THE PRIZE POEMS 


According to our custom we reprint a few of the shorter 
poems on which our awards are based 

However, foreseeing possible copyright difficulties, we 
have not asked the permission of Miss Millay or her pub 
lishers to reprint the Three Sonnets whic h receive th 
Levinson Prize. We must refer our readers to the Octobe 
1930, issue, or to the author’s latest book, Fata/ Interview, 
published by Harper & Brothers last April. In this 
volume the sonnets we published are numbers XXVJ, \ 
XLV and XLVI. 

Of poems by William Carlos Williams, we reprint his 
poem from our February number, and two earlier poems 
from his book 4/ Que Quiere: 

THE BOTTICELLIAN TREES 
The alphabet of 
the trees 


is fading in the 
song of the leaves. 


The crossing 
bars of the thin 
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Older now 

I walk back streets 
admiring the houses 

of the very poor: 

roof out of line with sides, 
the yards cluttered 

with old chicken wire, ash« 
furniture gone wrong; 

the fences and outhouses 
built of barrel-staves 

and parts of boxes, all, 
if I am fortunate, 
smeared a bluish green 
that properly weathered 
pleases me best ! 
of all colors. 


No one 
will believe this 
of vast import to the nati 


LOVE SONG 


Sweep the house clean, 

hang fresh curtains 

in the windows, 

put on a new dress 

and come with me! 

The elm is scattering 

its little loaves 

of sweet smells 


from a white sky! 


Who shall hear of us 
in the time to come? 
Let him say there was 
a burst of fragrance 
from black branches. 
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From Mr. Cook’s September group we reprint the first 


poem: 








ODE 


What is it that man knows, 

Save that from dream to drean 

He goe: 

With no attendant angels to rev eal 

The path that all his powers but conceal? 
His winged Mind leans to sip 

A moment at each flower’s 

Dry lip 

In that waste garden which philosophy 


Sows by the waysides of eternity. 


Finding them nectarless, 
Past distillation’s wit 
To bless 


He turns to Matter seated on his throne, 


inordinate, and timeless, and alone! 

Sees th the stars grow old, 

Sees day I night 

Unfol 

Against the mountains and above the floo 
rhat are his bone, that taste of his own blood, 
And find o answer there. 


His Body follows after 


To declare 





Truth where the numbed intellect has fail 
But spun in pleasure, and by pain assail 
The flesh can naught descry 

Upon the ro 1 of Where 

And Wh 

Save the essential agony of dust 


Whereto the heart goes down, because it must. 


The Soul cries: “I will find 
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The glory ye two cannot, 

Being blind. 

Poor wanderers, ’tis I will show the w 
That is the dear inheritance of clay 


Tis I will lead you home 

From that circumference 

Ye roam 

Tethered to the weight of your own sorrow 
Your flesh too heavy and your sight too narrow.” 


Then cried the Mind, “I know.” 
The Body cried, “I feel, 

But show 

Equation of what is and what apy 
We will believe, we will give ov 


The Soul sped into air, 
Bound on her search for God; 


But ere 
She had returned home to the Heart and Hi 
The night descended, and the two were de: 
From the August group of Robert Fitzgerald, w reprint ) 


two poems: 





MIDSUMMER 


The adolescent night, breath of the tow: 
Porch-swings and whispers, map! 
Deploying moonlight quieter tha: 
After the locusts’ song. These homes w 


And are not now forever—these on the steps } 
Children I think removed to many places, 

Lost among hushed years, and so strangely know 

This business is well ended. If in the dark 

The firefly made his gleam and sank therefron 

Yet someone’s hand would have him, the wet gras 

Bed him no more. . . . From corners of the lawr 


The dusk-white dresses flutter and are past 
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Before our bed-time there were things to say 
Remembering tree-bark, crickets, and the first star. 
After, and as the sullenness of time 
Went on from summer, here in a land 
Made I my perfect fears and flower of thought. 
Sleep being no longer swift in the arms of pain, 





Revisitations are convenient with a cough, 
And there is something I would say agair 


If I had not forever, if there were time. 


THE MEMORY OF FLOWERS 


Carven of petals, living clearly 

On pure light, precarious dew. 

This the scheme of the ross 

And nging morning 

Crystal r white pebbles in the pool. 


Know that the mind grows as foam upon flat waters 


if 


Harrowed | teel and wind; 





tenantless places 
Hearing the hesitations of fallen leave 
Enter the misty spaces drained of summer 


aying autumn, 





Cloaks of sunset light spilt dreaming in darkness 
Over the trunks of trees. 

You will not fear the winter, 

Dimensi in the sky will not oppress you, 
Sorrow, n s juences of days. 


If you Ww 


Take up this other loveliness: 
Pale women opulently gowned 
Walk slowly in the gardens, 
In the autumnal forest 


In th e\ 
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From Basil Bunting’s seven-page poem, Vi//on, in the 
issue of October, 1930, we reprint the song which inter- 
prets, without directly translating, the lyric manner of the 
old French poet and his feeling about life and death. This 
song is at the end of the first section of the poem: 
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Remember, imbeciles and wits, 
Sots and ascetics, fair and foul, 
Young girls with little tender tit 
That Death is written over all. 


Worn hides that scarcely clothe th 


They are so rotten, old and thin 


Or firm and soft and warm and fu 
Fellmonger Death gets every skit 


All that is piteous, all that’s fair 
All that is fat and scant of breat 
Elisha’s baldness, Helen’s hair, 
Is Death’s collateral: 


Three score and ten years after 


Of this pay me your pulse and br 


Value received. And who dare « 


As we forgive our debtors, Death 


Abelard and Eloise, 

Henry the Fowler, Charlemagn 
Genée, Lopokova, all these, 
Die, die in pain. 


And General Grant and General I 


Patti and Florence Nightingale, 
Like Tyro and Antiope 

Drift among ghosts in Hell, 
Know nothing, are nothing save 
Driving across a mind 
Preoccupied with this: Our doon 
Is, to be sifted by the wind, 
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Heaped up, smoothed down like silly sands. 


> are less permanent than thought. 
mperor with the golden hands 






Is still a word, a tint, a tone, 
Insubstantial-glorious, 

When we ourselves are dead and gone 
And the green grass growing over us. 


From Helen Hoyt’s March group, For One Who Died in 
Spring, we reprint the last poem: 
THE LOCKS OF HAIR 

We have seen the pictures-- 

A little soft-eyed boy holding a toy, a tiny girl 
Looking out solemnly from under her bonnet ruffles. 
We have heard the story told often, of these 
Who had no story; now we have found the locks of their hair 
Here in this little | OX, coiled in folds of paper 


That is yellows d with age, 


ri 
iA 


Che ribbons you tied about them 

Faded and breaking apart. 

For fifty, for sixty years these curls have lain locked away, 
gely glistening gold undimmed 

i that tells the names, the dates: 
es and your memory of them 


rhe luster of the 





Your writing undl 
These names, these d: 


Comprising all their lives for sixty years. 





rhese children who died so long ago, 
Who hardly lived at all, they lived such a litt 


Now with your dying they die utterly. 





We lay the little curls between your fingers 


[reasure so weightless, so long-hoarded: their little last 


Remnant of lost life against your breast. 

4 second burying they have, a second grave 

4 second death with you who gave them life: 

Out of your flesh and out of your memory bearing them twice 
Again they go back to nothingness, 

Once more into the dark womb of the void. 
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We feel inclined to protest against a growing t 

















of poetry to use a format so tall, and type so large, : C 
for most books of verse. Special editions of th 
poets, or other éditions de luxe in some way d inding ‘ 
properly appear in a form nine to eleven it ¢ | 
we question the expediency of an issue which does not fit the shelves of 
most private libraries. But in the case of first ks it becomes a ques ; 
tion of taste as well, as such a format seems pretentious and thereby sets 7 
up an unconscious prejudice in the reader’ nd. A young poet, as | 
Mr. Yeats has reminded us, should be humble; his fir 
a modest size, done in type guiltless of cl: , type small enough t } 
admit of a typical line taking the pa th without ' 
without preventing a fair margin. ! 
Certain books on this month’s list are too t n our opinion, f 
venience and for the best effect—Mr. Ba 6), Miss W: 
(g'4x6), and Mr. Lorne Pierce’s reprint of B Cart 16x64 
And in our opinion, Henry Holt & Co. have : mist n lifting Lew | 
Sarett’s two later books, Sl Nmok l Vir {cai ¢] V 
also Robert Trost’s West-runnin g Brook an \ Hamt 
nine inches from the convenient seven-an half of th | 
Henry Harrison’s publications are also almost nine inches high. Mr. } 
Mendell’s Feanne d’ Arc at Rouen is the only recent tall book which 
to us to justify its height by a finely | I 
graphical arrangement in red and black. 
Even the beautiful typography of Elinor W t tw 
marred, in our opinion, by type too lar s 
too tall a page. We would recommer \ " f ce f 
seven-inch page, or such a faultless eight tting ou Boga } 
achieved in Body of this Death (McBride). 
MacKnight Black died suddenly, durin tack of apr 
August 20th. We report in great sorrow th th of a young poet w 
in his first book, Machinery (Horace Liv 29 
talent, an unusual perception of the fort pu f 
industrial society, and the significance for | ty and value of 


1 
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August, includes four books of verse out of the eight volumes of “belles 
lettres and art” selected by the vote. These were: The Bridge, by Hart 
Crane, the Collected Poems of Robert Frost, New Found Land, by 
Archibald MacLeish, and The Glory of the Nightingales by Robinson. 

Among the comments elicited by our recently inaugurated depart- 
ment of magazine reviews is this one, from Mr. John A. Holmes: “It is 
exactly the information one tries to obtain or be aware of, and cannot, 
since wholesale subscriptions are out of the question and libraries do 
not provide all of them. Your office receives magazines from the wid 
world, and could make excellent use of them for the compilation of : 
quarterly review such as the one in the September number. It is the 
material nothing but Poetry can supply; I hope others are impelled 
to say the same.” This department, as had been already planned, 
will continue at quarterly intervals. Mr. Holmes continues: “Your 
book reviews have been outspoken lately, and it does the heart good; 
so much piffle is printed elsewhere, wordily avoiding sincere opinion, 
discovering monotenous distinction, inflating ordinary books, until on 
would think Hyperion was published weekly.” 

We regret to record two errors in the October issue. Miss Moor 
apologizes for the “strange aberration” which caused her to ascribe to 
Leigh Hunt instead of to Cowper the quoted lines at the end of her 
review of Ezra Pound’s Cantos. And one of the English poets writes that 
her signature should be Marjorie Mackesy, not Mackery—a warning t 
all poets to print their names, or at least write them legibly. 

Mr. E. S. Guilbert, of Grand Chain, IIl., asks us, “What is poetry? 
and continues: “ ‘A poem,’ says Frost, ‘begins with a lump in th 
throat.’ But a poem with me begins with a chill down my spine and a 
sinking feeling in the pit of my stomach. True lovers of poetry—thos 
who read it seriously and between the lines to catch the note of its deep 
music—must, I am sure, feel as I do; that poetry is as indefinable and 
as flexible as flame in the wind. True lovers of poetry, I think, have 
caught this note and have always understood poetry as something more, 
in its total meaning, than what is expressed in the poems of an indi- 
vidual poet. . . . If it is a flame in the wind, a lump in the throat, or 
anything else that its readers care to call it, it is also, to my mind, a 
frail bridge built across the otherwise impassable chasm from reality 
to illusion.” 
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News Notes 


Mr. Allen Tate, the author of Mr. Pope and Other Poems (Minton 
Balch & Co.) and of much critical work published in various reviews, is 
now living in Clarksville, Tenn., having removed from New York in 
fulfilment of his confidence that a poet’s first allegiance is due to his 
own region, and that his best work in all probability will be done there. 
Mr. Tate was one of the seven southern poets who founded The Fugitive, 
a monthly magazine of poetry intended chiefly for their group, and 
published it at Nashville, Tennessee, from April 1922 to December 1925. 

The other poets of this number have appeared before in Poetry. 

Mr. Arthur Davison Ficke, formerly of Davenport, Iowa, and now 
living in Hillsdale, New York, is the author of a number of books of 
verse. George H. Doran & Co. published his Selected Poems in 1926 and 
Mountain Against Mountain in 1929. Mr. Ficke was Poerry’s first 
contributor, as we opened our first number, in October 1912, with his 
double sonnet, Poetry. 

Mr. Howard McKinley Corning, of Portland, Oregon, has appeared 
in Poetry and elsewhere. His books are These People (Harold Vinal) 
and The Mountain in the Sky (Metropolitan Press, Portland). 

Mr. Sterling North, of Chicago, is a journalist on The Daily News, 
and the author of one or two novels. 

“Carl Rakosi” (Mr. Callman Rawley), now of Houston, Texas, has 
been a mess-boy on a freighter, a newspaper reporter, and a teacher in 
Houston schools and the University of Texas. His first book will soon 
appear. 





Mr. Edward Sapir, who has been for some years a professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago, has now taken a similar position 
at Yal In his youth he published a small book of poems. 

Mr. Thomas W. Duncan, born in Iowa in 1925 and a resident of 
Des Moines, is the author of Hours From a Life (Victor Schultz). He 
has been a journalist and an actor. 

Mr. John Pudney is an English poet, born in 1g0g9 and now living in 
London, whose first book will soon be issued. 

Mr. Philip M. Harding lives in Summit, N. J.; Mr. Nelson Del Bittner 
in East Peoria, Ill., near the town where he was born; Ruth Lechlitner 

Mrs, Paul Corey) in Cold-Spring-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Matthias At the Door, by Edwin Arlington Robinson. Macmillan Co. 

Strict Foy & Other Poems, by James Stephens. Macmillan Co. 

Wings Against the Moon, by Lew Sarett. Henry Holt & Co. 

Selected Poems, by Glenn Ward Dresbach. Henry Holt & Co. 

Fane Matthew and Other Poems, by Eda Lou Walton. Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam. 

Arrows of Desire, by Mary Hoxie Jones. Macmillan Co. 

The Closed Gentian, by Elizabeth Hollister Frost. Harper & Bros. 

White Christmas, by Margaret Emerson Bailey. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Cross-country, by Solon R. Barber. Service Press, The Hague. 

The Music of Earth, by Bliss Carman. Ryerson Press, Toronto. 

The Perfect Love and Other Poems, by Robert R. Hull. Three Worlds 
Press, Huntington, Ind. 

The Oxford Lists and Other Poems, by H. C. Boultree. Oxford Univ. 
Press, Toronto. 

Sugar and Spice and Attic Salt, by Laura Emily Mau. Harold Vinal. 

Rain on the Roof, by Anna Balmer Myers. Poetry Publishers, Phil- 
adelphia. 

He Who Rides the Sky, by Eliot Kays Stone. 

Random Rhymes of a Lifetime, by H. M. Sage. 
ANTHOLOGIES AND A TRANSLATION: 

American Poetry from the Beginning to Whitman, edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

My Caravan, ed. by Eulalie Osgood Grover. Laidlaw Bros., Chicago. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated by Jefferson Butler Fletcher. 
Macmillan Co. 
PROSE AND A SPECIAL EDITION: 

Notes on the Testament of Beauty, by Nowell Charles Smith. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Tom of Bedlam’s Song, with Int. & Notes by David Greenhood. Helen 
Gentry, San Francisco. 











